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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 

(The size of books is given in inches to the nearest half inch.) 

AMERICA. 

Madison: A Model City. By John Nolen. 168 pp., maps and illustration;. 
Madison Park & Pleasure Drive Association, Boston, ign. 10% x 7%. 
The title does not mean that the capital of Wisconsin is now a model city, 
but the purpose is to examine the city as it is with a view to noting its merits, 
defects and tendencies, and then to suggest a comprehensive programme of 
definite measures that may be taken to bring about the desired improvements. 
The author is a "Landscape Architect" of Cambridge, Mass., who was employed 
by the Directors of the Madison Park and Pleasure Drive Association and a 
Citizens' Committee of fifty to prepare a plan for the future growth and develop- 
ment of the city. This book is Mr. Nolen's report on present conditions and 
recommendations for improvement. His suggestions embrace street widening, 
the securing for public use of the most important of lake frontages, the improve- 
ment of railroad approaches, the removal from streets of all wires, poles and 
other obstructions, systematic planting and maintenance of street trees, reor- 
ganization of park work and extension of parks and open spaces, improvement 
of the housing of persons of small means, and many other features. There are 
numerous photo-engravings and descriptions of various phases of city improve- 
ment at home and abroad which Mr. Nolen believes may be introduced to 
advantage in Madison. The volume is well worth the study of a much larger 
public than that for which it was especially prepared. 

Argentina and Her People of To-day. An account of the Customs, 
Characteristics, Amusements, History and Advancement of the Argentinians, 
and the Development and Resources of their Country. By Nevin O. Winter, 
xiv and 421 pp., map and illustrations, appendices and index. L. C. Page & 
Company, Boston, 1911. $3. 8 x 5%. 

This would make good enough newspaper travel talk and has a hundred 
pages of history at the end that are good reading. For the rest it is worth 
little. The writer has aimed "to present a complete treatise upon the country," 
but one fears he has not the necessary training. Statements are made so reck- 
lessly that no data in the book may be trusted. The author says Argentina has 
a "half billion acres of fertile arable land," but the Statesman's Yearbook says 
"253,195,000 acres may be used for agricultural or cattle industries" (my 
italics). "The winter temperature resembles that of the Ohio Valley." Yes: 
as 55° resembles 35 , unless he is talking of the Straits of Magellan. Of the 
dry pampa we are told (p. 81) that "water is, however, not far below the 
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surface." Entirely untrue for vast areas. Argentine "ranks third in wheat." 
The last Year Book of the United States Department of Agriculture, out when 
the author wrote, gave the millions of bushels for 1908 as: United States, 737; 
Russia, 711; France, 356; India, 283; Italy, 165, and Argentina, 162. The 
International Institute of Agriculture at Rome, for the crop of 1910-n, puts 
Germany, Spain, Hungary and Canada also above the Argentine Republic; 
for the previous year all of them but Hungary. Cattle and corn are nearly as 
much misrepresented. Argentine sheep, he says, would form a solid column of 
twos all the way from New York to San Francisco! As a matter of fact, they 
would make a column of twelves! Calle Reconquista (Reconquest Street), 
reminds us that the British (p. 19) succeeded in their attempt to capture the 
city of Buenos Ayres in 1805. Patagonia was divided, not "a few years ago," 
but in 1881. The rain of fish (p. 90) in the Chaco doubtless refers to the 
Lepidosiren buried in the mud through the dry season (Bulletin, June, 1911, 
p. 458). The pictures are well selected. Mark Jefferson. 

Le Br6sil an XX e siecle. Par Pierre Denis. Deuxieme Edition. 307 pp. 
Librarie Armand Colin, Paris, 1909. F. 3.50. 

The book is much more than a geography (and a first-class one, too) of 
Brazil; politics and economics are dwelt on as thoroughly as geography, while 
the relations to geographical conditions are laid open everywhere. For one 
who wants to learn "all about Brazil" in the shortest and most instructive way, 
no better book can be imagined. Here are some of the pertinent facts it contains: 

Among the young countries of the American continents, Brazil belongs to the 
comparatively old ones, looking back on a history and traditions of three hun- 
dred years of white occupation. This is due principally to the location of 
northern Brazil in the tropics, which made it one of the countries fit for the 
production of sugar cane. The plantation system which belongs to that culture 
developed an aristocratic society of pure Portuguese descent, which, to this 
day, keeps strictly apart from the laboring classes of colored or mixed blood 
in a way not common in tropical America. In southern Brazil this distinction 
is not found, because the temperate climate allowed the settlement by white 
immigrants from Europe. Among the large cities of Brazil, Rio de Janeiro 
has, therefore, a character of its own for having been a colonial metropolis long 
before it became a modern capital. 

This difference in the origin of the settlers of the northern and southern 
states of the republic accounts for some differences in their character and cus- 
toms. The Portuguese class of the north still hold the larger part of the rural 
property, and this fact, in a country so preeminently agricultural, means the 
possession of a large portion of the national wealth and of political influence. 
That class has preserved the aristocratic, cultured and hospitable traditions of 
the colonial past, but it has not, on the other hand, remained immune against 
that influence of rural isolation which tends to produce indifference to matters 
outside one's immediate sphere of interest. The political and business life is, 
therefore, much more active in the southern states, where wealth and property 
are of more recent origin, and where the men of influence belong to the second 
and third generations. 

The lower classes are immigrants everywhere. In Sao Paulo, the Italians 
form a fluctuating population of plantation hands in the coffee districts. In the 
other states of the south the absence of plantations obliged the foreigners to go 



